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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAY AREA 


by Paul Boden 


erceptions of public safety vary 

drastically. A tourist or shopper’s 

perception of safety will be dif- 

ferent from that of a person who 
can’t rub two dimes together. How you 
perceive public safety depends on where 
you stand in society. 

As the gap between the wealthy and 
poor grows, public displays of extreme 
poverty and suffering have become com- 
monplace. This disturbing reality brings to 
the fore competing needs for public safe- 
ty. Whose rights should be protected by 
the state? 

This growing economic divide is a 
recipe for social instability and conflict. The 


current proliferation of “nuisance crime” 
and “quality of life” laws resurrect a dis- 


graceful tradition in the United States of 
using discriminatory measures to deal with 
poor and unwanted people. Like Jim Crow 
and Anti-Okie Laws, these new laws segre- 
gate our country by race and class. 

Does the litany of laws forbidding 
camping, loitering, trespassing, blocking 
the sidewalk and panhandling make soci- 
ety safer? Or would we do better to focus 
our attention and resources on the vast 
inequality riveting our country? 

The recession has hit hardest on the 


As the Economy Unravels, 
the Poor Are Criminalized 


Quality of life laws resurrect a disgraceful tradition of 
discriminating against poor people. Like Jim Crow laws, 
these new laws segregate our country by race and class. 


The right to affordable housing is a right recognized by the United 
Nations and several national governments, but not the United States. 


poor. According to the Center for Labor 
Market Studies, in the fourth quarter of 
2009, households with incomes over 
$150,000 had an unemployment rate of 
3.2 percent, whereas households with 
incomes under $12,499 had an unemploy- 
ment rate of 30.8 percent. 

United for a Fair Economy reported 
that roughly 3.4 million families experi- 
enced foreclosure in 2009 and that almost 
60 percent of mortgage defaults were 
caused by unemployment. African 
Americans and Latinos have experienced 
the brunt of the recession’s unemploy- 
ment and home equity loss. The Census 
Report recently reported that the poverty 
rate is ata 15-year high. 


Meanwhile, local and state governments - 


across the country*are eliminating vital 
social programs, privatizing parks and other 
services, raising tuitions, putting govern- 
ment workers on furloughs and reducing 
hours to curb budget deficits that in many 
states run in the billions of dollars. 
According to the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities, “at least 45 states plus the 
District of Columbia have reduced services 
since the recession began.” 

The Obama administration has interrupt- 
ed some of the neoliberal social policies of 


See New Segregation Laws page 7 
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‘There is a human rights crisis in the U.S. that can no 
longer be ignored... millions of Americans are unable to 
secure one of their most basic rights — the right to ade- 
quate housing.” — UN Special Rapporteur on Adequate Housing 


a —— 


A sick, disabled, emaciated man on the streets of San Francisco. Robert L. Terrell photo 


Fighting for the Right 
to Affordable Housing 


“All human rights start at home, but only if 


you have one. ee — UN Special Rapporteur on Adequate Housing 


and nothin’ could be done about it,’ and 
those who organized endured jail sen- 
tences, beatings, bombings, assassina- 
tions, and attacks by police dogs. And 
women in the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury were jailed and beaten for asking for 
their rights as equal human beings. 

The right to affordable housing is a 
right recognized by the United Nations 
and several progressive national govern- 
ments, including Canada and England. 

However, in the United States, powerful 
corporate interests and landlord associations 
manipulate the political system, bribe the 
corporate-owned media, cozy up to wealthy 
judges — all of whom are homeowners, 
mostly millionaires — to create a wall of 
sanctity around rent extortion. 

Everyone must live somewhere, occu- 
py some physical space. If a person has no 
a ec ee GE a oe 


by Rocky Neptun 


hroughout history, every human 

right has had to be fought for 

against powerful interests that 

profit from the subjugation and 
misuse of their fellow persons. 

The right to vote was opposed by kings 
and emperors and is still occasionally nul- 
lified by millionaire judges, as in the 2000 
Presidential Florida vote count, and in San 
Diego, when Donna Frye was elected 
mayor by a majority vote only to have a 
judge hand the victory to a fellow judge. 

The right to decent working conditions 
was a fight which saw many decent peo- 
ple jailed, beaten and slaughtered. People 
died for advocating an 8-hour workday, 
unemployment insurance, and the right to 
form associations of workers. 

Black people in the South were told 


. that segregation was the “way things were See Affordable Housing Is a Right page 7 
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Charles Reich’s The Greening of America predicted 
that the countercultural values of the 1960s would 
usher in “‘the revolution of the new generation.” 


by Norman Solomon 


utumn 2010 is a time of disillusionment for 
many who deplore the United States’ current 
political trajectory. Some who’ve been active 
for progressive causes are now gravitating 
toward hope that individual actions — in tandem with 
higher consciousness, more down-to-earth lifestyles and 
healthy cultural alternatives — can succeed where social 


activism has failed. It’s an old story that is also new. 
From economic inequities to global warming to war, 


the nation’s power centers have repulsed those who rec- 
ognize the urgency of confronting such crises head-on. 
High unemployment has become the new normal. Top 
officials in Washington have taken a dive on climate 
change. The warfare state is going great guns. 

When social movements seem to be no match for a 
destructive status quo, people are apt to look around for 
alternative strategies. One of the big ones involves pursu- 
ing individual transformations as keys to social change. 
Forty years ago, such an approach became all the rage — 
boosted by a long essay that made a huge splash in The 
New Yorker magazine just before a longer version 
became a smash bestseller. 

The book was The Greening of America, by a Yale 
University Law School teacher named Charles Reich. In 
the early fall of 1970, it created a sensation. Today, let’s 
consider it as a distant mirror that reflects some similar 
present-day illusions. 

On the front cover of The Greening of America, big 
type proclaimed: “There is a revolution coming. It will 
not be like revolutions of the past. It will originate with 
the individual and with culture, and it will change the 
political structure only as its final act.” 

That autumn, I was upbeat about Reich’s new book — 
including its great enthusiasm for “the revolution of the 
new generation.” (Hey, that was me and my friends!) The 
book condemned the war, denounced the overcapitalized 
Corporate State, panned the rigidity of schools, lauded 
the sensuality that marijuana was aiding, and dismissed 
as pathetically venal the liberalism that had driven the 
country to war in Vietnam. 

At the time, I scarcely picked up on the fact that The 
Greening of America was purposely nonpolitical. Its crux 
was personal and cultural liberation — in a word, “con- 
sciousness,” which “plays the key role in the shaping of 
society.” And so, “The revolution must be cultural. For 
culture controls the economic and political machine, not 
vice versa.” In effect, the author maintained, culture 
would be a silver bullet, able to bring down the otherwise 
intractable death machine. 

Let’s freeze frame those two dreamy claims and mull 
them over. Consciousness “plays the key role in the 
shaping of society.” And culture “controls the economic 
and political machine, not vice versa.” 

Reich combined those outsize tributes to “conscious- 
ness” and “culture” with disdain for some plodding 
struggles. “The political activists have had their day and 
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Lessons Learned from The Greening of America 


“Peace Is Not A Radical Idea.”’ Activists confront giant corporations and the war machine. 
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With hopes for immediate change fading, some have become disenchanted with 
organizing. Yet, retreating from activism to seek personal liberation leaves us 
powerless to resist war, economic injustice, and corporate tyranny. 


have been given their chance,” he wrote. “They ask for 
still more activism, still more dedication, still more self- 
sacrifice, believing more of the same bad medicine is 


needed, saying their cure has not yet been tested. It is 
time to realize that this form of activism merely affirms 


the State. Must we wait for fascism before we realize that 
political activism has failed?” 

In his 1970 book, Reich laid it on the line: “The great 
error of our times has been the belief in structural or 
institutional solutions. The enemy is within each of us; so 
long as that is true, one structure is as bad as another.” 

And Reich added a fanciful theory of “liberation” that 
would leave behind the corporate liberal constraints of 
the era. Liberation, he wrote, “comes into being the 
moment the individual frees himself from automatic 
acceptance of the imperatives of society and the false 
consciousness which society imposes.” 

His optimism sprang from the belief that “the whole 
Corporate State rests upon nothing but consciousness. 
When consciousness changes, its soldiers will refuse to 
fight, its police will rebel, its bureaucrats will stop their 
work, its jailers will open the bars. Nothing can stop the 
power of consciousness.” 

Fast forward a quarter century. 

In 1995, the same Charles Reich was out with another 
book, Opposing the System, his first in two decades. Gone 
were the claims that meaningful structural change would 
come only as a final step after people got their heads and 
culture together. Instead, the book focused on the melded 
power of huge corporations and the U.S. government. 

Reich’s new book was as ignored as The Greening of 
America had been ballyhooed; no high-profile excerpt in 
The New Yorker or any other magazine, scant publicity, 
and not even faint controversy. Few media outlets both- 
ered to review Opposing the System. A notable excep- 
tion, the New York Times, trashed the book. 


In his 1995 book, Reich challenged what he called “the. 


System,” describing it as “a merger of governmental, cor- 
porate, and media power into a managerial entity more 
powerful by reason of technology, organization, and con- 
trol of livelihood than any previously known form of rule.” 
Reich astutely noted that “we deny and repress the fact of 
corporate governmental power,” and he pointed out: “There 
will be no relief from either economic insecurity or human 
breakdown until we recognize that uncontrolled economic 
forces create conflict, not well-being.” 

In sharp contrast to his flat assertion a quarter century 
earlier that “the whole Corporate State rests upon nothing 
but consciousness,” Reich now emphasized the egregious 
imbalances of financial power: “It is economic depriva- 
tion that comes first, dysfunctional behavior second, in 
the true cause-and-effect sequence.” 


The author saw a much fuller social context for the 
yearning and euphoria that had animated The Greening of 
America and the era it celebrated to excess in 1970. Far 
wiser in 1995, he wrote: “Most of the important things in 
life, the things we truly desire, such as love, joy, and 
beauty, lie in a realm beyond the economic. What we do 
not recognize is how economics has become the destroy- 
er of our hopes. It is economic tyranny that cuts off our 
view of a better future.” 

Today, even more, we live in a time of economic 
tyranny. The mantra of “hope” has proven hollow when 
directed toward a political leader. Some react to disap- 
pointment by pinning their hopes on individual con- 
sciousness or cultural transformations. 

But deep patterns of economic predation, ecological 
destruction and endless warfare cannot be effectively 
undermined by transcendent consciousness or cultural 
radicalism. Realistic hope is not in a political star or in 
the mere transformation of our individual selves. Our 
best strategies and our futures are bound together with 
political engagement that embraces all of humanity. 


Norman Solomon is the author of many books including 
Made Love, Got War: Close Encounters with America’s 
Warfare State. For information, go to: 
Www .normansolomon.com 


Waiting 
by Buford Buntin 

Waiting for the phone to ring, 

"debt relief," 

perhaps on the way — 

just another method 

to get into more 

debt as I see it — but I have not been able 
to make money this summer 

after the 9th of July 

when San Francisco Unified School District 
summer school ended. 


I don't want to mess up 
the school-year job — the school district 
tells us we're not eligible anyway 

for unemployment since we're 

coming back in the fall. 


A breeze blows 

but it's warm in San Francisco, 
‘my life relying on help 

that may not.come, 

& may not do any real good . 

if it does. 
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PETRA Would Eliminate Public Housing and Undo 
Over 70 Years of Progress in Housing the Nation’s Poor 


by Lynda Carson 


n Sept. 27, 2010, activists and 

public housing residents gath- 

ered in front of the Los 

Angeles Housing Authority 
Commission to protest the agency’s plan 
to privatize 15 large public housing pro- 
jects in 2011. 

In addition, the housing activists 
coe dou ne scheme a ne au S. 
De ene (HUD) a ad the Obama 
administration to fully privatize all of our 
nation’s 1.2 million public housing units 
through a proposal called PETRA (The 
Preservation, Enhancement and 
Transformation of Rental Assistance Act). 

HUD 1s expected to push the PETRA 
proposal through the U.S. Senate during the 
last week of September, and hopes to seek: 
full Congressional approval for the dracon- 
ian legislation to terminate public housing 
programs across the nation, in the very near 
future. Even though PETRA is being pro- 
moted by a seemingly liberal Democratic 
administration, housing activists call it a 
“far right” proposal since it would eliminate 
public housing and dispose of it by-selling it 
to private interests. 

In Berkeley, the scheme to privatize 
and sell the city’s 75 public housing units 
has stalled, and currently HUD has not 
completed its review of the disposition 
plan filed with HUD to dispose of the 
city’s public housing. 

Around Dec. 31, 2009, the Berkeley 
Housing Authority (BHA) filed an appli- 
cation with HUD to dispose of its public 
housing units, and expected HUD 
approval of the scheme in 90 days. 
Although HUD approval has not yet 
occurred, the BHA expects HUD to sign 
off on the deal by the end of September. 

The City of Berkeley plans to sell its 
public housing units to one or more non- 
profit housing developers, and the BHA 
plans to finance the privatization of 
Berkeley’s public housing units by looting 
the Section 8 program. 

If all goes as planned, the developers 
plan to convert the units into the Section 8 
Project-Based voucher program, a pro- 
gram for landlords in the private housing 
sector that allows landlords to charge 
above-market-rate rents to the poor. These 
units will be subsidized with federal fund- 
ing taken from the poor, in the Section 8 
housing voucher program. 

In opposition to the privatization 
scheme, public housing and Section 8 ten- 
ants appeared at several Berkeley City 
Council meetings and other public meet- 
ings to protest and speak out against 
alleged illegal activities of the BHA, and 
the scheme to privatize and sell their 75 
public housing units to an unnamed non- 
profit housing developer. 

Additionally, on Jan. 19, 2010, public 
housing tenants held protest signs in front 
of Berkeley’s Old City Hall in between 
harsh rainstorms pounding the Bay Area 
before stepping inside the City Council 
meeting to demand the resignation of 
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HUD and the Obama administration are trying to grab as 
much funding as possible from the nation’s housing pro- 


grams for veterans, low-income families, the blind, elderly 
and disabled in order to finance the PETRA scheme to pri- 
vatize 1.2 million public housing units. 


BHA Director Tia Ingram and BHA’s 
Chair Carole Norris, for their involvement 
in the actions to privatize and sell 
Berkeley’s public housing units. 

Nearly nine months later, BHA 
Director Tia Ingram and BHA 
Commissioner Chair Carole Norris still 
remain in power, HUD has not yet 
approved of the BHA’s disposition plan, 
and many of Berkeley’s longtime public 
housing residents facing displacement 
from their housing feel a great deal of 
stress and anxiety regarding the outcome 
of their future housing situation. 


ELIMINATING 70-PLUS YEARS OF 
PUBLIC HOUSING 


In 1937, the U.S. Housing Act created 
the first public housing program, authoriz- 
ing local housing authorities across the 
nation to build public housing that is 
financed through long-term bonds to serve 
low-income families. 

Since the creation of public housing in 
1937, the U.S. government has created 
about 13 other federally subsidized -hous- 
ing programs to assist the poor, including 
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the Section 8 Tenant-Based voucher pro- 
gram, and the Section 8 Project-Based 
voucher program for tenants being subsi- 
dized in the private housing marketplace. 


AFFORDABLE HOUSING INDUSTRY 
WOULD PROFIT FROM PETRA 

The so-called affordable housing indus- 
try stands to make a fortune in a scheme 
called PETRA that would accelerate the 
privatization of public housing units all 
across the nation, if approved by Congress. 
Leaders in the affordable housing industry 
have convinced the Obama administration 
to terminate public housing programs 
across the nation, and to transfer 1.2 mil- 
lion public housing units to nonprofit 
developers in a privatization scheme that 
stands to make them billions. 

In addition, if PETRA is approved by 
Congress, the nation’s 13 subsidized hous- 
ing programs will be converted into one 
huge new hybrid program, with only one 
funding stream for the whole program. 

Currently, each of the 13 subsidized 
housing programs have their own budget 
and funding streams, to make certain the 
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funding reaches its intended target. 

Once the funding streams are convert- 
ed into one huge slush fund, no one will 
be able to tell how much funding for the 
poor, elderly or the disabled has been 
diverted to finance the public housing pri- 
vatization scheme, PETRA. 

PETRA has been rejected and 
denounced by thousands across the 
nation, including Congresswoman Maxine 
Waters and Congressman Barney Frank, 
but HUD and the Obama administration 
are moving forward as though they 
already have Congressional approval for 
PETRA, as is evidenced in the recent 
HUD budget submitted for 2011. 

HUD wants to reduce public housing 
funding by around $500 million in 2011. 
HUD also intends to reduce funding for the 
elderly in the Section 202 housing program 
from $825 million to $274 million, and cut 
funding for persons with disabilities in the 
Section 211 housing program from $300 
million to $90 million. 

The Obama administration also wants 
to reduce the family reunification voucher 
program from $15 million in funding to 


- zero, and wants to reduce the veterans’ 


supportive housing voucher program from 
$75 million to zero, for 2011. 

HUD and officials in the Obama 
administration are clearly trying to grab as 
much funding as is possible from the fed- 
erally subsidized housing programs for 
veterans, low-income families, the blind, 
elderly and disabled in order to finance 
the PETRA scheme to privatize 1.2 mil- 
lion public housing units, in an effort to 
enrich the so-called affordable housing 
sector by billions of dcoWacs with fundine 
taken from the poor. 

Activists are urging the public to contact 
their representatives to say no to PETRA. The 
link below includes a petition to save our 
nation’s public housing: http://www .gopeti- 
tion.com/petitions/save-public-housing html 

Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 
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Correction: An article in the 
September Street Spirit may have given 
the wrong impression. An article written 
by Jack Bragen was listed as an “editori- 
al” but it was not an AFSC editorial. 
AFSC does not take positions on candi- 
dates for any office. The views expressed 
were strictly those of the author. The arti- 
cle should have been called an “opinion 
piece,” not an editorial. 
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Indigenous Triqui Women, Fired Electrical 
Workers, Live On Mexico City Streets in Protest 


Photos and story By David Bacon 


Mexico City, Mexico — In September, 
indigenous Triqui women and their chil- 
dren protested against a wave of killing in 
their home town, the autonomous commu- 
nity of San Juan Copala in Oaxaca. The 
Triqui protestors are living in tents in the 
zocalo, the main plaza in the center of 


Mexico City, calling on the government to 


“get to protect people im Oaxaca. Ouier 
Mexico City activists join them. 

While their parents meet, children play, 
sleep and eat in the tent in the zocalo, 
under the tables where their families make 
jewelry to sell in the streets. The women 
accused the governor of Oaxaca, Ulisses 
Ruiz (who is about to leave office), of sup- 
porting an organization, UBISORT, which 
has murdered and raped women as a tactic 
of political repression. 

In the latest incident on September 7, 
Natalia Cruz Bautista and Francisca de 
Jesus Gracia, two active supporters of the 
autonomous community, were attacked. 
They were returning from meeting with 
the families of Alberta “Bety” Carifio and 
Jyri Jaakkola, a Finnish solidarity activist, 
who were both murdered in a caravan 
seeking to lift UBISORT’s blockade of 
the town in Oaxaca. 

The. old -ruling. Party ofthe 
Institutionalized Revolution was defeated 
for the first time in Oaxaca’s history in 
July, when voters elected Gabino Cue, the 
candidate of a joint opposition. A statement 
by Triqui women activists says, “We are 
convinced that those who commit these acts 
of aggression enjoy impunity given by the 
federal) government, and are intended to 
pressure Oaxaca’s new government.” 

Joining the Triqui women in the zocalo 
is Elva Nora Cruz, the sister of a fired 
member of the Sindicato Mexicano de 
Electricistas (SME), the Mexican Electrical 
Workers Union. Workers and their families 
have been protesting for a year the actions 
of the Mexican government in firing 44,000 
electrical workers and smashing their 
union, in October, 2009. 

Cruz is a member of the SME’s 
women’s organization, Mujeres de Luz, 


Luchando con Fuerza (Women of Light . 


and Strength), a play on the name of the 
company dissolved by the government in 
its effort to smash the union and privatize 


REFLECTION 


by Joan Clair 


friend tells me she no longer has 

much or as much sympathy and 

compassion for the poor as she 
once had. For herself? In her 70s, her 
income hovers under $1,000 monthly 
with more than half of that going for 
rent. In another year or so her income 
may be less. She no longer has as much 
caring, compassion for herself? 

Someone I know tells me he hates his 
disability. And the disabilities of others? 
Does he hate them too? If he hates his 
own disability, how can he not hate the 
disabilities of others? 

Then there are the people who want to 
reduce government services for the poor 
and disabled -- not being poor and dis- 
abled themselves -- yet. When the gov- 
ernment serves the poor and disabled, 
this is not the Christ, in which they 
believe, giving gifts. Government service 
is evidently an alien menace. 

Hatred and Self Hatred. Hatred of oth- 
ers. Hatred of self. 

Many, many years ago, two young 
men who did not like me gave me a ride 


electricity, Luz y Fuerza del Centro. 

Leobardo Benitez Alvarez has been 
living in a tent in front of the office of the 
Federal Electricity Commission on the 
Reforma in downtown Mexico City since 
the workers were fired a year ago. Since 
then, he and many others have been par- 
ticipating in protests throughout Mexico, 
supporting the Triqui women, striking 
miners in Cananea, and other social 
movements. 

The fired electrical workers have creat- 
ed a paper mache monster with the faces 
of government figures, that sits promi- 
nently in front of the office of the Federal 
Electricity Commission on the Reforma in 
downtown Mexico City. 

Martin Esparza, SME general secre- 
tary, accuses the government of conduct- 
ing “a permanent campaign against unions 
and workers in the public sector,” citing 
as well the recent forced bankruptcy of 
the country’s national airline, Mexicana. 

The union recently ended a hunger 
strike in the zocalo, which went on for 


With the Sun 
by Joan Clair 


With the sun comes 
creatures in all forms 
and shadows. 

Why do some 

want to get rid of 

the shadows of the poor? 


With the sun comes 
creatures in all forms 
and shelters. 

Why do some 

want to get rid of 


| the shelters of the poor? 


home in their car. They were "brothers," 
and I was an excluded "alien sister." 

As I got into the car, I saw through 
them like an X-ray, their "spiritual bone 
structure." It was shining within them, 
not excluding any other being. 

The ride went smoothly, although 
they never saw my inner being and con- 
tinued to exclude my presence. 

Hatred of self. Hatred of others. 

The inner being, perceived, believed, 
shines though the lies and false beliefs -- 
every now and then. 


Oe 


To protest unjust conditions, Triqui women and their children live in a tent city on Mexico City streets. 


more than 70 days, when the government 
agreed to negotiate over the union’s 
demands for the return of workers to their 
jobs and restoring the union’s legal status. 

After several weeks, however, Esparza 
said that for Labor Secretary Javier 
Lozano, “the only solution is to criminal- 
ize our union’s leaders, throw us in jail, 
and make our union disappear. This is not 
just a labor conflict. Our courts have now 


A New Friend 


by Ana Adlerstein 


Author’s note: This short piece is 
about an interaction that I had with a 
beautiful homeless woman in Berkeley. 


hatara sat on the doorstep of the 
old white Victorian across the 
street and waved as I walked by. 
Although I couldn’t make out her face, as 
dark as the night around us, I saw a 
sleeve of bright orange reach towards the 
sky, so I stopped. More orange with the 
same vibrancy was woven into a turban 
above a gap in which I could almost 
make out her face. As I crossed the 
street, the line separating our realities, I 
racked my brain for something that I 
could offer to this goddess of the night. 
“You know,” she said, “if you hum 
that old German umm bop bop umm bop 
bop you can make just about any song. I 
was just sitting here singing to myself 
when you walked by.” 


instant doubt that they were her friends. 
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ruled that any worker’s job, contract or 
union can be eliminated at any time, 
regardless of what our constitution and 
labor law say. This is a basic violation of 
the rights of every Mexican.” 


David Bacon is the author of [//egal People 
— How Globalization Creates Migration and 
Criminalizes Immigrants (Beacon Press, 
2008). For more articles and images, see 
http://dbacon.igc.org 


Now I could see her beautiful African 
features, voluptuous lips, her eyes shaped 
like a combination of a proud Siamese 
cat and a Spanish olive. 

“I hope I didn’t interrupt,” I offered, 
and she heaved a laugh, heavy with a 
decency and delicacy, from the depths of 
her stomach. : 

“No, not at all. Do you live here?” her 
mouth angled the question towards my 
standing figure, but her eyes went further, | 
rolling up to take shelter in their sockets. 

I sat down next to her, eye to eye. As 
her aura and aroma reached me I regretted 
being grateful that I wasn’t lying when I 
answered that no, I live in a garage down 
the street, and that I’d offer her a place to 
stay but honestly there isn’t any room. 

“Oh now don’t you worry about that, 
I’m just happy with a place to sit, all I 
need’s a stoop, and my friends who live 
here won’t be back for a while.” She 
hadn’t met the owners of the house above 
her, I could be sure, but I didn’t for an 
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Panic by Julia Vinograd 

A book of poetry, 70 pages 

Published by Zeitgeist Press, Berkeley 
http://www.zeitgeist-press.com/vinograd.cfm 


Review by Mary Meriam 


hat of all the worlds we never know and 

never get to see? Some poets helpfully 

capture worlds in their books, worlds 

packed with energy, visions, thoughts, and 
feelings about particular places and people. Julia 
Vinograd has an uncommonly vivid, alert, and original 
perspective on the world she inhabits. 

Vinograd is a well-educated writer (with a B.A. from 
the University of California at Berkeley and an M.F.A 
from the University of Iowa) and a beloved, celebrated 
poet with awards and accolades. Julia Vinograd is also a 
Berkeley street poet, and Panic is her 55th book. These 
two facts require some thought: What is a street poet? 
Who has written 55 books of poems? Vinograd has had a 
unique and remafkablé-writing life. 

She sells her books on the streets, and when she isn’t 
selling her-bodkss Shé-writes poems about street people 
and places. Vinograd’s books illuminate this tight-knit 


creative ecology. She tells us, in these two sections from 
— “Writing a Poem,” that her world, far from being limited, 
is cosmic, painful, demanding, exotic, and rich: 


Snakes sing in twisted old trees. 
I lean on a cane to keep speeding stars 
from crashing into’ my head. 
“I skin my knees on-the moon. 
Other people’s blood quacks for my attention 
like ducks for breadcrumbs. 


baat 


I remember digging a hole to China in my: back ae 
the smell of moist earth and snails. 

I’m still digging down to the paper, 

breathing hard. 


In contrast to the passionate, urgent searching of the 
above last two lines, Vinograd concludes the following 
carefully observed ekphrastic poem by subtly excoriating 
God for spacing out over a rose, oblivious to the 
Holocaust: 


For the Holocaust Paintings of Samuel Bak 

by Julia Vinograd 

The color of memory, the color of time. 

A refugee ship sails out between cracks of sun-baked clay. 
The sea is made of bricks. ; 

Bearded wanderers bent over, 

carrying the Tree of Life like a suitcase 

kicking stones to make a path beneath their feet. 
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A portrait of Berkeley poet Julia Vinograd painted by 
her sister Deborah Vinograd. _ 


A young boy with a cap 
peering thru the holes in history 
sees equally armies and a toad croaking marvelously. 
Both birds and angels wear raw wooden 
roughly hinged wings; 
the sky tears to let them thru, the sky tears anyway. 
Wings of splintered boards from the town dump, 
the town burned behind them. 
Everything burned. 
Eyes get in your smoke. 
What a rose must look like to God 
when He wasn’t looking at anything else 
and He should’ve been. 


In a poem about the Holocaust, Vinograd’s world of 
Berkeley street people is echoed in the “Bearded wander- 


°° 


ers bent over,’ refugees, armies, burned towns, and even 
homeless birds and angels, with their makeshift wings, 


doing the best they can, while the sky tears to make room 
for them, the sky already torn, and “Everything burned” 
like a perverse biblical sacrifice. 

As she has many times before, Vinograd draws por- 
traits of soldiers. In these lines from “Soldiers,” she bril- 
liantly reverses her frequent use of personification, so 
that the soldiers become the war itself: 


We were no longer human but fireworks; 
using our names for fuel our skins exploded 
in bursts of brightness above the jungle 

while everyone burned, screamed and ran. 
We were a gut roar of triumph 

sinking a bloody knife into morning. 

For a moment we were bigger than tomorrow. 
Then we woke up in hospitals, 

still alive, 

and knew we had failed. 


Vinograd’s deep-rooted compassion for life makes her 
portrayals of suffering, death, and destruction over- 
whelmingly poignant. Each powerful line is another 
indictment of the insanity perpetrated in the world. Some 
of Vinograd’s most beautiful poems personify Jerusalem. 
In “Jerusalem’s Night,” the woman, Jerusalem, with the 
cosmos in her hair, wants to be a wild horse — not a 


‘AN N THE TENDERLOIN - 
by Julia Vinograd — . 
|The drun : who s: saw a ES man 

thought h was just the Devil,  . 
and \ hat ind of Mages do o they drink i in hell _ 


| onldve) been sclene Ruthless t music. 
_ Pan gave the drunks one glance under his shaggy 
| curls, , then the nie: shoved them on their sodden | 


| livers back to life. 


Some of the working girls left their corners, 
_kicked off their heels and danced barefoot for Pan. 
| Tomorrow their pimps will beat them 
for all the money they didn’t make. 
But tomorrow’s far away. 
The scent of pine needles underfoot 
drowns their cheap perfume. 
Spiderwebs cover their false eyelashes. 
Pan doesn’t touch the girls except with his music 
leaving virgin bruises. Then he’s gone. 
The drunks tell all about how they met the Devil 
and tourists give them money fo go away. 


place, not a person, not blessed, not adored, not holy — 
simply free: 

Jerusalem went into night 

to hide from the stars in her hair. 

“Oh, let me be a wild horse 

never lassoed by blessings, 

never ridden by love, let everything holy 

be only holes in the ground 

for my young hoofs to leap over...” 


You can find Julia Vinograd on Telegraph or at Fourth 
Street in Berkeley, hawking Panic for $5. 


Mixing Tracks 
Fiction by Jan Steckel 
Publisher: Gertrude Press, Portland, Oregon 


| Review by Mary Meriam 


an Steckel’s first chapbook, The Underwater 

Hospital, is poetry. Her second chapbook, Mixing 

Tracks, is exquisite prose. Both books concern the 
extreme distress caused by catastrophe. In The 
Underwater Hospital, the hospital, which should be heal- 
ing patients, is flooded. 

In Mixing Tracks, an airplane, which should be trans- 
porting passengers, is crashed in the wilderness. Mixing 
Tracks is the story of the two survivors, told in a prose so 
deep and strong that it verges on poetry: | 

I had been thrown from the crash in a shower of 
screaming metal, but except for a few shallow cuts, the 
slashing fragments inexplicably neglected my flesh. 
Mindless and sightless I had run from that killing 


ground, fleeing what I might see, and worse, those terri- 
ble sounds. I ran till I tripped and fell on the forest floor, 
where I lay sobbing in the silence of frightened birds. 

This paragraph is the poetic heart of the story. The “ter- 
rible sounds” are part of the sounds mixing throughout the 
story. The narrator was traveling with his rock band; the 
other members do not survive; and the voices and music of 
the band haunt the narrator. The silent birds are also part of 
the sound mix, as Steckel seamlessly mixes natural and 
man-made sounds and silences. Although the narrator 
escaped the crash with a few cuts, terrible and beautiful 
sounds, from the past and present, clash in the narrator’s 
mind with such force that we feel his mind crashing. 

In this wilderness, this landscape of catastrophe, there 
is a stream of water, mixing with the stream of sounds. 
Steckel returns to the stream leitmotif again and again. 
Her poetry flows in these lines. Like the mandolin that 
survives the crash unharmed, the stream goes on and on, 
close to us, with its life and music. 

The other survivor, a young street hustler, seems to 
represent death, or at least the tempting seduction of 


death. Indeed, when night falls, and the narrator is 
spooked by wild howls from the wilderness, the boy 
seduces the narrator. 

Surviving the plane crash, and finding each other in 
this wilderness, is not the end of the story. But I won’t be 
a spoiler, except to say that the story leaves me pondering 
how catastrophe and survival and life mix, and if this 
wilderness is a dream or a nightmare or death. 

Every word of the story seems to carry the weight of 
an insight about surviving “screaming metal” and 
“killing ground.” Such insights are only visible (or audi- 
ble or bearable) with an equal or stronger understanding 
of life. The strength and beauty of Stéeckel’s prose 1s life- 
affirming and celebratory. In the face of the terrible dis- 
tress of catastrophe, when nothing is in its proper place, 
Steckel’s work is a remarkable achievement. 


Mixing Tracks won the 2008 Gertrude Press Fiction Chapbook 
Award for LGBT writers. Steckel, as she describes herself, is a 
“Bidyke writer and disabled former pediatrician [who/ writes 
about poetry, fiction, sexuality, doctoring, pover™--- 


Fiction by George Wynn 


ito sat on the steps of the Boston 

Public Library looking toward 

Trinity Church with the reflection 

of a philosopher and the patience 
of a man who has all the time in the world. 
On this nine o’clock morning as he waited 
for the library to open, he listened to blue- 
pinstripe, briefcase types offer lame excus- 
es as they ignored a green-fatigued home- 
less vendor hawking Boston’s street news- 
paper, Spare Change News. 

Tito sat awhile longer, then approached 
the homeless vendor and quietly pur- 
chased a paper. 

“Thank goodness, my first sale!” 
exclaimed the vendor. 

“How you getting along?” 

“As best I can,” replied the vendor. 

Tito nodded, “Me too.” 

As Tito studied the want ads of The 
Boston Globe on the second-floor news- 
paper area of the library, he suddenly was 
filled with a disagreeable feeling. “The 
hell with it,” he said to himself, returning 
the newspaper back to the rack. I’m a free 


man, he thought to himself. Well, not - 


quite, he reflected, bowing his head. 

He drove a taxi part time but spent just 
about every other night in a shelter. Some 
nights he crashed with acquaintances; 
and, as a last resort, there was always the 
cover of darkness in the street or park. 
When things got really bad and he was 
ready to explode, he’d head out West and 
work the National Parks for room and 
board and minimum wage. He was a 
healthy 38, strong and a good worker, so 
he rarely had trouble getting hired at the 
Grand Canyon, Grand Tetons, 
Yellowstone, Yosemite or Denali. 

But then, he’d always get the urge to 
come back home to his native Boston. 
And here, where his Italian father and 
Dominican mother were dead, he’d 
always screw up. The nostalgia for his 
parents drove him to the bottle. He was 
persona non grata with his two married 
sisters on the South Shore. 

Tito never had many friends. He was 
always kind of a loner, although he loved 
books, and the characters and personali- 
ties therein became surrogate friends. 
That’s how he first discovered the West, 
through John Muir and his explorations in 
the redwoods. While out West, Tito visit- 
ed San Francisco and discovered the stat- 
ues of St. Francis of Assisi by the sculptor 
Benny Bufano. These angelic, solid-hewn 
stones spoke to his heart. 

Now, as he walked down Dartmouth 
Street whistling, lugging a tome by Nikos 
Kazantzakis under his arm, he couldn’t 
wait to start reading. When Tito read, he 
experienced an inner calm that eluded him 
otherwise. Conflict and doubt did not pen- 
etrate his psyche in these blissful 
moments. His mind was connected. He 
basked in inner harmony. 

Past Copley Place, amidst the sounds of 
subways and Amtrak trains, he slouched 
down against a building and dug into his 
novel. So engrossed in his reading was Tito 
that he was unaware of the couple that had 
approached him. Suddenly a soft tap on his 
shoulder stirred him and he looked up into 
the black eyes of a 60ish Mediterranean- 
featured woman and a stocky, mustached 
man with an infectious smile. 

The woman extended a styrofoam box to 
Tito. “For you,” she said firmly with a nod. 

“For me?” Tito exclaimed, puzzled. 


THE GREEK COUPLE 


When Tito came back home to Boston, where his father and 
mother were dead, he’d always screw up. Nostalgia for his 
parents drove him to the bottle. He was persona non grata 
with his two married sisters on the South Shore. 
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“Yes,” the woman said. “It was going 
to be my lunch later, but indigestion,” she 
grasped her stomach. “You understand.” 

Tito nodded. “Why, thank you very 
much.” Tito popped open the Styrofoam 
box; yummy sweet-and-sour pork bathed 
in red sauce and a healthy portion of fried 
rice and two spring rolls. A meal just the 
way he liked it. “Why, this meal’s fit for a 
king,” Tito declared. 

“You are a king,” said the mustached 
man. 

“I’m homeless,” snickered Tito, good- 
naturedly. “As if you didn’t know it.” 

The man slapped his hand to the wind 
as if disregarding Tito’s comment and 
saying, “No big deal.” 

Tapping the cover of Tito’s book, the 
woman said emphatically, “You read 
good books.” 

“T try to,” said Tito proudly. 

“St. Francis is my favorite of the great 
Nikos Kazantzakis,” said the woman. 

“You like him too, huh?” said Tito 
with big eyes. 

“Like?... I adore him,” she answered. 

“Listen,” Tito announced enthusiasti- 
cally, “I never accept a kindness without 
returning it. Please allow me to buy you 
both a cup of coffee.” 

“Really, it’s not necessary,” said the 
woman, touching a strand of Tito’s wavy 
brown hair. “But if it’s what you wish, 
Nanos and I accept.” She threw her hus- 
band a knowing look. “We do accept 
Nanos, huh?” 

“Naturally,” said Nanos, adjusting his 
gray felt hat. “We need something to 
wake up on this chilly spring afternoon.” 

At the corner of the block, Tito spotted 
a coffee shop and released the rubber 
band from a wad of ones he’d pulled out 
of his pants pocket. 

The woman put her hand on Tito’s 
shoulder. “I have a better idea. You come to 
our place for coffee. Save your money.” 

“It’s okay,” Tito protested, “I can 
afford it.” 

“Ah, already I like him,” said Nanos. 
‘‘He’s got the pride of the Greeks. Tell me 
your name, young man.” 

“THtor 

“Tito, Melina makes great coffee; 
you'll enjoy it. Let’s go,” he said, slap- 
ping Tito on the back. 

And off they went, down Columbus 
Avenue past a video store, laundromats, 
small restaurants and grocery stores, seri- 
ous black faces, smiling Latinos and 
Caucasian collegiate types in a hurry. 

Nanos and Melina lived in a second- 
floor, two-bedroom apartment on 
Columbus Avenue. While Tito sat on an 
orange couch devouring his box lunch, he 
took in the birdcage replete with many 
canaries, and the goldfish bowl. But what 
struck him most were the many photos 
elaborately framed of a lanky fellow with a 
close physical resemblance to himself. So 
as Melina prepared coffee, he asked Nanos, 
who sat across from him on a rattan chair, 
who the young man in the photo was. 

“Our son,” said Nanos. 

“Our dead son,” chipped in Melina, 
who had overheard the question from the 
kitchen, which faced the living room. 

“I’m sorry,” said Tito. 

“You look so much like him,” said 
Melina, setting down saucers and plates 
for Nanos, Tito and herself. As she poured 
coffee her eyes swelled up. “The blasphe- 
mous needle,” she cried out, and sat down 
in a rocker beside her husband. 


“You don’t inject, do you, Tito?” asked 
Nanos. 

“Only ideas,” answered Tito. 

“Ah, you’re smart, Tito. My son, 
Stamos, was a fool.” 

“The streets were his assassins,” said 
Melina. 

“Ah Melina, enough. We have a 
guest.” The conversation turned to litera- 
ture and they spoke of Nikos Kazantzakis 
as if he’d been a dear and intimate friend 
of all three of them. They talked long into 
the night while munching on Baklava. 

When Tito got up to leave, Nanos 
declared, “Where are you going?” 

“T’ll be all right,” Tito said. “I’m used 
to the streets. I can sleep anywhere.” 

“Tonight you’re our guest and we have 
an extra bedroom.” Melina, carrying 
sheets crisp as the Boston air, gestured 
with her finger to follow her. 

“Thank you,” said Tito. “Thank you 
very much.” 

In the bedroom, photos and scrapbooks 
of Stamos abounded and for a moment 
Tito felt awkward, but the weird feeling 
passed and he slept better than he had in a 
long time. Tito woke up refreshed, feeling 
like a new man with a new beginning and 
a new family. 

On Sundays, Melina and Nanos would 
invite Tito to the Graystone Greek 
Orthodox Church in Central Square in 
Cambridge and Tito basked in the rituals 
and animated churchgoers. But when a 
middle-aged churchgoer commented, 
“Tito looks so much like Stamos,” Nanos, 
as if comprehending Tito’s unease, lashed 
out, “Stamos was Stamos and Tito is 
Tito,” to the churchgoer’s astonishment. 

“Thanks,” said Tito to Nanos. 

Nanos nodded, “A man must be him- 
self and only himself.” 

Frequently now, Tito would spend 
weekends overnight with the Greek cou- 
ple. When Tito was in his element — 
comfortable with his surroundings — he 
knew how to live for each moment and 
what it offered. For a man of the streets 
like Tito, it seemed heaven on earth to 
stretch out in a nice hot bath. 

Evenings, the three would sip espresso 
coffee and tell tall tales, which led to 
Nanos and Melina arguing often. Tito 
would interrupt their arguments with a 
question like, “Is Melina named after 
Melina Mercouri?” 

“No, no,” declared Nanos. “Melina 
Mercouri was an actress... my Melina is a 
goddess.” 

“Oh, Tito, see how the old goat exag- 
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gerates — but I like it.” 

Then the stereo began to resound with 
Greek folk music steeped with a subtle 
sensuality that beckoned Tito to his feet; 
and he slowly learned the intricate dance 
steps holding hands with Nanos and 
Melina. He was happier than he had been 
in a long, long time in his native Boston. 

When summer came and the wanderlust 
spread beneath his feet, Tito announced 
he’d been accepted to work in Denali 
National Park in Alaska. “I don’t stay any- 
where long,” he told the Greek couple. 

“We understand,” said Nanos. 

“You’re welcome anytime,” said 
Melina, a tear welling up in her eye as she 
glanced at a photo of Stamos by a nearby 
lamp stand. 

“I?ll be leaving tomorrow morning,” 
said Tito. “I’m hitching via the Trans- 
Canadian Highway.” 

In the morning, Tito dropped by for a 
final embrace and farewell, and was 
pleasantly surprised by the large blue 
backpack Melina had bought him, packed 
full of sandwiches. He threw away his old 
bag that had long since seen its best days. 

“T’ll never forget you,” said Tito. 
“You'll always be in my thoughts.” 

“And you in ours,” said Nanos. 

Several days later, in the dusty, frontier 
downtown of Moose, Tito saw 
Saskatchewan over ham and eggs. He 
thought to himself that the adage, 
“Beware of Greeks bearing gifts,” was 
certainly outdated. But Tito also realized 
that he would never return to Boston and 
that all his trips back to his hometown 
were a search for closure. Now, finally, he 
had a lasting happy memory of Beantown, 
thanks to the Greek couple. 


THE END 


LIFE’S PRAYER 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


Keep your high tech 
wonder toys, 

give me a day at 

Muir Woods or a glimpse of 
wolves and dolphins. 


Walking through forests 
singing to ponds 
stroking twigs. 


We were not made to 
text our spirits to smithereens 

but to hear magic in 

murmuring streams, in gulls’ cries, 
touch cedar and lilac, 
life’s prayer, deep wonder. 


RS 
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the previous four administrations, most 
notably with the American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act. Nonetheless, we are still 
reaping the misfortune of 30 years of 
neoliberal cutbacks to the safety net, cut- 
backs that have created huge structural gaps 
in the housing and labor markets. 

As the economy and safety net unravel 
in the recession, public spaces have 
become a battleground for competing per- 
spectives of public safety. People from the 
top-earning households don’t feel safe or 
comfortable in the presence of all the poor 
people on our streets. And all the poor 
people on the streets don’t feel safe or 
comfortable in the presence of all the 
police officers and security guards. 

“Nuisance crime” and “quality of life” 
laws separate public safety from social 
welfare and equity at a time when a broad- 
er systemic effort is necessary to address 
the crises in housing, employment, educa- 
tion, and health care. Poverty is not simply 
an individual choice or lifestyle. Resting 
on a bench or even sleeping in a doorway 
are not problem behaviors, nor are they 
criminal acts, when no other options are 
available. 

According to Homes Not Handcuffs, a 
report released in 2009 by the National Law 
Center on Poverty and Homelessness that 
surveys the criminalization of homeless- 
ness, of 235 cities, 33 percent prohibit 
camping, 30 percent prohibit sitting or 
lying, 47 percent prohibit loitering, and 47 
percent prohibit begging in certain areas. 

The message is clear: If your city is 
seen as tolerant of poor people in public 
spaces, tourists will stay away, families 
won’t come downtown to shop, small 
businesses will go under, tax revenue will 


go down, budget deficits will increase, 
and more services will be cut, precipitat- 


ing a downward, irreversible spiral into 
financial ruin. This rationale has fueled 
the criminalization of poverty. 

This story has worked well with the 
mainstream media and local legislative bod- 
ies looking for “action now” solutions. It 
suggests a clear cause and provides a spe- 
cific answer. The cause is “those people” 
and the answer is to get rid of them for “the 
greater good.” After all, it’s much easier to 
find someone to blame and pound the mes- 
sage home — until it becomes its own reali- 
ty — than it is to address an economic sys- 
tem that is increasingly producing inequali- 
ty and poverty. 

The fear, nervousness, and desperation 
that people are feeling is very real, but 
policing the crisis will not fix the funda- 
mental problem. In many ways, we are at a 
crossroads. We need real solutions and 
they do exist. Economic human rights 
models that include a right to housing, edu- 
cation and treatment, a job with a living 
wage will prove much more effective in the 
long run. — when pressed, people on all 
sides seem to agree on this point. 

Yet, advocates for zero tolerance poli- 
cies keep crowding out other voices by 
saying that we need “action now!” They 
argue that one more law will give them 
the tools they need to make everything 
better. 

Taking “action now” to address home- 
lessness has meant needing even more 
“action” tomorrow. If we as a country had 
initially diagnosed the real causes of 
emerging homelessness in the early 1980s 
— the disappearance of affordable hous- 
ing — instead of believing it to be a tem- 
porary crisis for dysfunctional people, the 
divisiveness, hostility and anger that sur- 
rounds today’s law-adding frenzy, that 
keeps moving homeless people away, 
would be virtually non-existent. 


Paul Boden is the organizing director of the 
Western Regional Advocacy Project. 


“House Keys Not Handcuffs!” 


Affordable Housing 
Is a Human Right 
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money or high-income job to purchase a 
house, then they must rent. The oligarchy 


_which controls San Diego, Los Angeles, 


and the San Francisco Bay Area — eco- 
nomically, politically and, even, to some 
extent, culturally — will tell you that 
there is nothing an individual can do 
about the rental housing market. 

Driven by the greed and power of the 
banking, insurance and Wall Street cartels 
in New York and Washington, they will 
tell you that wealthy investors in these 
institutions deserve bail-outs to the tune of 
$700 billion in taxpayer money; and that 
socialism for the rich is ok through hand- 
outs, tax cuts, tax loopholes, mortgage 
deductions, interest credits and a hundred 
other give-away programs conjured up by 
an army of lobbyists, lawyers, and 
accountants. 

These titans of greed, with their corpo- 
rate-owned capitalism, have destroyed the 
free enterprise system, torn away the fab- 
ric of Main Street economies, decimated 
our mom and pop stores, obliterated the 
family farm, bought off independent jour- 
nalism, and continue to peddle their 
snake-oil economics which favors monop- 
olies, cartels, the demolition of competi- 
tion and the dismantling of democracy. 

Now, they will tell you that you are 
helpless against the forces of the market 
economy, and that profit is more impor- 
tant than the needs of the community. 
Then, they will claim that the right of 
your: family and neighbors for affordable 
housing is not possible — given “market 
conditions.” : ; 

The San Diego Renters Union declares 
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that we cannot continue to rely on our pre- 
sent political and economic systems to 
solve the problems of the 21st century 
because, mostly, these systems are the 
problem. These systems are simply human 
arrangements. Yet they have been seized by 
wealthy speculators who have hired lobby- 
ists to buy off politicians and judges to 
make sure they have free rein to oppress 
those without the funds to buy property. 

They would have us compete for shelter, 
rather than build cooperative housing pro- 
jects, because — like the sickos who bet at 
a cock fight — they can profit from the 
struggle. They would leave us abandoned to 
stand alone, each family at the mercy of a 
landlord or property manager, helpless, 
forced to pay their extortion payments, with 
no recourse to fairness or justice. 

In March 2010, the United Nations 
heard its envoy report that the United 
States’ housing rights violations were 
“staggering.” The UN Special Rapporteur 
on Adequate Housing informed the world 
body that “there is a human rights crisis in 
the U.S. that can no longer be ignored... 
millions of Americans are unable to 
secure one of their most basic rights — 
the right to adequate housing.” 

The report of the UN Special 
Rapporteur, following a two-week visit to 
the United States, blasted all levels of 


' government and called for urgent mea- 


sures to address the housing crisis. “All 
human rights start at home, but only if 
you have one,” the report said. 

The Geneva-based Centre on Housing 
Rights and Evictions, reacting to the UN 
report, called on the U.S. government to 
recognize housing as a human right and 


ratify the International Covenant on- 


Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
(often called the ICESCR Treaty). 

The conclusions of the report presented 
a tragic failure of public policy: 

* About 12.7 million U.S. children 


(one in six) live in households spending 
more than half their income on housing. 
The HUD definition of affordable housing 
is a family spending no more than 30 per- 
cent of its income on housing. 

* Cuts in government funding for low- 
income housing, along with the demoli- 
tion of thousands of public housing units, 
have led to a decrease in the quality and 
availability of subsidized housing for the 
poorest American families. 

* The economic crisis and significantly 
increasing numbers of foreclosures are 
driving up homeless rates across the 
United States. 

“The conclusions in the UN report 
provide further evidence — if any is need- 
ed — that the United States’ citizens des- 
perately need the protections afforded by 
the International Treaty on Housing 
Rights,” said Salih Booker of the world 
housing watchdog group. 

Beginning in early 2011, the San 
Diego Renters Union will hold a series of 
public meetings with tenant organization 
leaders from throughout the state and rent 
control board members from other cities 
in California, to plan a strategy for the 
upcoming struggle to secure the right to 
affordable housing for every San Diegan. 

The San Diego Renters Union will 
struggle in any way we can to get the right 
to affordable housing implemented in San 
Diego, both in the laws of our city and in 
practice through a Rent Stabilization Board. 

Any landlord, developer, investor or 
speculator who enters into a project in the 
public domain for profit has a responsibil- 
ity to the community to be fair and just. 
Only a regulatory agency, like those 
which monitor our utility costs and 
increases, can safeguard every tenant’s 
right to have affordable housing. 


Rocky Neptun is the director of the San 
Diego Renters Union. ae 


Art by Ronnie Goodman 


It Starts with Profiling 


by George Wynn 
Even though he can't 

make ends meet 

and he's clean and very polite 
it's the things he carries: 
heavy bundles 
that mark him 
like a scarlet letter 


"This is private property" 
shout security guards 
wearing themselves 
out throwing him out 
onto big city streets 
stealing his civil rights. 


As if Beside an Open 


Grave 
by Claire J. Baker 


There again they sit & beg — 

this disheveled (once young 

& handsome) couple 

now renamed in a poets' 

sad vision as the prince 

& princess of humiliation, 

their domain the sidewalks 

& alleys of Hard Town, USA 

which wants them far-far-away — 
not caring if the "far" be 6 feet down. 


Middle of the Night 


by George Wynn 

Just sitting staring 

into his coffee 

in an all night cafe 
contemplating 

his homeless karma 

"How sick I am of the 

San Francisco same same." 


"So am I," says his teex#8 SOM. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


TURN AND BURN 


*“*You need to think of it as a business,” one of the 
property managers said. “It’s not about his 
humanity or yours, even though, of course, none 
of us likes to put anyone out on the street.” 


Fiction by Joan Clair 


“Don’t judge a man until you’ve walked 
two moons in his moccasins.” 


I never planned or wanted to be a 
landlord, but when I inherited a property 
as the favorite grandchild of a deceased 
relative, I became one. The property, a 
triplex, had a renter in each unit. They 
didn’t want to move, and neither did I. 
The property was in Akron, Ohio; and I 
preferred living near the coast in 
California. 

All went well until the renter in the 
middle unit decided to leave. I had to find 
a new renter and put an ad for one in a 
local newspaper. Over 100 people called 
me, but one voice stood out from the oth- 
ers. It was a soft, masculine voice; and I 
could hear the uncertainty and insecurity 
rising up from a discouraging depth. 

I listened to his story — a bad land- 
lord, frequent rent increases, drug dealing 
in the building, no place for children (he 
said he had two) to play. I wanted to get 
him and his children out of there and 
offered him the unit 

Did I do a credit check? No. A rental 
history, contacting former landlords and 
property managers? No. Verification of 
income? No. I usually trusted my 
instincts, and the voice reached me. 

Without paying the rent up front, he 
and his two children moved in. He said it 
would be a week before he could pay the 
rent; and, yes, I was the “prince of 
naive.” Within a couple of days, things 
began to fall apart. The “children” turned 
out to be two dogs, two dachshunds who 
were constant barkers. (There was a pro- 
vision in the lease that did not permit 
dogs without the landlord’s permission.) 

These dogs did not appreciate the cats 
belonging to the neighbors on either side 
of the unit. The tensions between the pet 
owners escalated; and Michael, my new 
renter, began to poop his dogs perilously 
close to his neighbors’ units. 

I got a call from a former property 
manager who knew my grandmother and 
who had wanted to warn me about 
Michael and found out it was too late. 

“T tried to reach you, John, but had a 
hard time finding your address. Michael 
never paid the rent on time or at all, and 
we finally had to give him an eviction 
notice. Don’t worry. No matter what he 
does, he’s not going to be able to pay the 
rent. Don’t accept part of it. Get him out 
on nonpayment of rent like we did. 

“He’s a bad person. Many people live 
his lifestyle. They ‘turn and burn.’ They’1I 
pay all or part of the rent for a month or so, 
then stop paying altogether, stay as long as 
they can and then get another place. Don’t 
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Camouflaged by Stigma | 
by Sue Ellen Pector 
Wistfulness shed, 

despair’s bitter grasp | 
rules Joe: pienanes now. 
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reet Revisited” by 
anion in Street Spirit 


believe any of his stories. They’re all lies.” 

Michael told me he was a survivor. 
He’d been kicked out of his home when 
he was 11 years old and had been abused 
in one foster home after another, until he 
ran away. Now in his 20s, he also had a 
police record for shooting a rifle out a 
window when he was in his late teens. (“I 
didn’t want to hurt anyone” — which he 
hadn’t. “I just wanted some attention” — 
which he got.) 

“He’s bad news,” another property 
manager, who was put in touch with me 
by the first property manager, told me. 
“He burned us for a few thousand in 
property damage and unpaid rent. He’s a 
liar and has no character.” 

I couldn’t find one person who had 
anything good to say about Michael, 
from former property managers, neigh- 
bors, or even some of my friends. I know 
they were trying to help me, and no doubt 
I needed help, having never been faced 
with this kind of a situation and being a 
“paragon of naive.” 

“Of course, I don’t like to put anyone 
out on the street,” a former property man- 
ager said. “Of course, we wouldn’t want 
to make anyone homeless,” said a neigh- 
bor. Of course, I’d be the one who would 
have to do that. 

“He won’t come up with the entire first 
month’s rent, and we waived the security 
deposit like you did,” the property manag- 
er who was my grandmother’s friend told 
me. “You can’t let him destroy the peace 


of his neighbors with his dogs and his bad 
attitude. You have to think of them too.” 
Good point. “Don’t worry about him. He’ll 
find another place. He’ll ‘turn and burn’ 
someone else.” Good news!? 


But I did worry about him and his two 


dogs. I recalled my soul was just as trou- 
bled and no doubt troublesome to others 
in earlier stages of my existence. Even 
now, I had to work hard to keep my soul 
even a bit free from the toxicity that 
comes from within and without. 


In fact, being very old-fashioned — 


which is why my grandmother liked me; 
I learned this from her — I believed that 
it was only through God’s grace that I 
had any hope of being liberated from tox- 
icity at all: the old fashioned idea that we 
are all sinners. And it surprised me in my 
own little world of neighbors, friends and 
professionals in rental matters that there 
should be only two sinners. Michael and 
me. What happened to all the others? 


“You need to think of it as a busi- 


ness,” one of the property managers said. 
“It’s not about his humanity or yours, 
even though, of course, none of us likes 
to put anyone out on the street.” 


“Looks like he has a lot of very heavy 


Soft Beard, Lonesome 
Pain 
by Sue Ellen Pector 


Bedraggled, hungry, t-shirted man, 
paper cup extended to well fed, 

pastel clad yuppies. 

Bright shoe soles and fluffy sleeping bag 
don’t hide the defeat in your gaze. 

Soft beard, lonesome pain. 

We look at you, our fears crop up; 

we look away for comfort, fast. 


Inspired by “Richie” by Tammy Grubbs 
in Street Spirit 


“Sacred Heart’ 


karma,” someone said. Some thought 
Michael was “bad” and I was “good,” but 
I knew better. 

Every day I tried to remain as “free 
from bad” as I could, through God’s 
grace, because after a lifetime of trials 
that seemed like one of the few goals 
worth having. In Hinduism it’s called 
ahimsa, living as nonviolent a life as pos- 
sible towards every other being. 

So where did that leave me with 
Michael, whose dogs kept barking and 
who allowed his dogs to poop on or near 
his neighbors’ doorsteps? Well. there 
were a whole swarm of people ready to 
help me: attorneys at $200.00 an hour, 
official property managers who said they 
would be glad to take over at $50.00 an 
hour with no cap on the number of hours 
once a contract was signed. 

So I went the old-fashioned route and 
asked a few of my monk and monk-like 
friends to pray with me. Prayer to the 
One Who Listens! Within a week, 
Michael called me and said he was leav- 
ing and had found another place. He 
never paid me the rent for the weeks he 
lived in the unit. 

I gave him a couple hundred dollars 
against the rent he said he had mailed to 
me so he could make the rent in his new 
place on time. The promised rent never 
arrived. Those who didn’t label me an 
“enabler” said it was a small price to pay 
to get rid of him. 

Theoretically, Michael “turned and 
burned” me as he had others, even though 
he thanked me before he left. He left me 
with a lot of afterthoughts about living in a 
world in which only a few of us are sinners 
and all the rest of us are holy and pure. 


THE END 


This is a work of fiction. None of these 
characters have any relation to actual people. 


October 2010 


Art by Jos Sances, ceramic tile 


Storefront Mirror on 
the Street 
by Claire J. Baker 


She studies her time-lapse aging face — 
cross-hatch lines like smudgy lace; 
weathered skin turned leathered, drawn; 
on sleepless nights she yawns till dawn. 
Once she thrived, then (jobless) poured 
herself down drains! At last adored 
over a piece of lemon pie 

by One who gazes past the sky — 

past storyful depictions | 

in truthfulness of fictions. 


Storefront mirror, can this be she 
stumbling toward eternity? 


Music to to Grandfather 's 


| Ears | 
by Chore wn 


It is raining te 
when the old man ie ete 
walks down the — a 

steps of the BART Station oe 


to violin music 
Mesmerized he 

drops coins in blonde 
violinist's case 
declaring, "I support art!" 4 
‘Huddled he falls 

asleep against a wall. 


Finishing her performance 
just as he wakes she 

places a bunch 

in his callused hand 
Patting her hand he s says, 
"You're so kind © 
just like m [soddacghter. 
You really really get it." 
She smiles, "It's a. shame 
So gs don't.” Be 


